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When about to paper a parlor we should 
consider the light, the size, and height, whether 
the wall space be much or little broken by doors 
or windows, the style and color of the furniture, 
drapery, and carpet that we intend to use ; if the 
windows face the north or east, rather warm tones 
of color are best as they give an appearance of 
softness and cosiness that is needed in rooms that 
are not exposed to much sunlight, if on the con- 
trary the parlor be a south or west room, cooler 
and more neutral tints are best ; warm colors 
would be apt to be too intense and have a ten- 
dency to make the room seem stuffy, and if these 
cool appearing colors were used in a north 
they would seem pale and unsympathetic, 
effect of the light should be remembered 
viewing papers with an intention of buying; 
paper sometimes look very different when seen in 
another light. If the parlor be of good size and 
height, the pattern may be proportionately large 
in design. This may seen an unnecessary caution, 
but we often see rooms papered with patterns that 
are entirely out of proportion to the size of the 
room. It is better to err in the direction of too 
small a pattern than to have one 
that is too large ; the smaller pat- 
tern, having an all over design, 
with not very marked features of 
pattern or color, are, as a rule, 
best for parlor use ; avoid patterns 
that are spotty or have detached 
bouquets or groups of flowers or 
other figures ; this description of 
pattern may look well in the roll 
or sample, but when hung the 
effect is inartistic and disappoint- 
ing. 

If there be many doors or win- 
dows the paper selected should be 
of such a pattern that the design 
will not be marred by being broken 
by the openings in the walls ; try 
to have the colors of the furniture, 
curtains, carpet and wall paper 
harmonious, but by harmony it is 
not meant that we should aim at 
having everything as nearly as 
possible of the same color or shade ; 
such an effect would not be har- 
monious but monotonous, yet it is 
common to find people who intend 
papering, trying to find papers or 
other decorations to match their 
carpets, curtains and furniture. 

Imagine the effect of a room 
all in tones of crimson, especially 
in August, or one in blues in win- 
ter, the brilliantly decorative idea 
of having a red or blue or green 
room may have seemed a very ar- 
tistic conception to its originator, 
but the practice is happily now 
out of vogue. It had the ad- 
vantage of not requiring much 
study on the part of the decora- 
tive artist, a sort of decoration 
made easy. 

In the majority of people there 
is a kind of traditional feeling 
that the parlor paper must be 
light, no matter what the furniture and surround- 
ings may be ; the decoration of a parlor may be 
in its feeling or tendency, light and airy, or it 
may be, if the room be well lighted and of good 
size, rich and rather dark, according to circum- 
stances and the tastes of the persons decorating. 
The parlor wall should be treated as a background 
for costumes, pictures, furniture, etc. ; it need not 
be dull or uninteresting, but should be sufficiently 
subdued to not assert itself by its color or design, 
there are papers that are bright and cheerful, or 
rich and soft, and at the same time have an all 
over oneness that is very pleasant and of which 
we do not tire so soon as we are very apt to do of 
more pronounced styles, if above our all over and 
unpretending paper Ave use a wide frieze in brighter 
colors. We find that instead of seeming to lower 
the height of the ceiling we have given an ap- 
pearance of symmetry and beauty of effect far 
greater than can be produced by the use of a 
very elaborate and showy paper and border or too 
narrow frieze. 

As we have said before color is all important, 
we find patterns and colors with all manner of 
fancy and very often exceedingly inappropriate 
names ; latterly there is a tendency to imitate the 
milliner and dressmaker, who display much inven- 
tive talent in naming shades or tints of color ; a 
year or two ago almost any red was sold for 



"cardinal," then any neutral yellow or yellowish 
olive was "old gold." Now we have anxious 
inquirers for "crushed strawberry wall paper," 
and light sienna reds aud browns are " terra 
cottas." Next year the same colors may reappear 
with other names ; the old gold of two or three 
years ago may put in an appearance as that 
" lovely new shade — broken eggs." 

This sort of thing as applied to wall paper is 
sheer humbug and cant, good color does not need 
fancy naming to make it attractive ; a color may 
be excellent in a ribbon or dress that would be 
inappropriate for a wall paper. We also have 
wall papers with names such as "early English," 
"Eastlake," "Queen Anne," "early Italian," etc.; 
these terms do not, as a general thing, bear much 
relation to the style of the paper, and serve to 
make them seem ridiculous unless properly ap- 
plied. It is a good plan to avoid those styles or 
colorings that are extreme, unless there be great 
merit in them, for the reason that in a very short 
time the fashion may change and we may not 
wish to repaper. A wall paper pattern or color 
ought to have greater attractiveness than the mere 
fact of its having been very fashionable at the time 
it was put on. It is intended presently to give some 
hints as to color, etc., by giving an example ; but 
we think it best before doing so to give attention 
to general fitness and afterward enter into detail. 




ARRANGEMENT OP OVERMANTEL. 



EXAMPLE PARLOR.. 

We will begin by supposing that our parlor in 
the day time is lighted from the south or west, 
and will use the colors that are best adapted to 
rooms having those aspects. Let us suppose the 
room to be of moderate size, about 13 x 18 feet, 
and having a height of about 10 feet. The treat- 
ment suggested would do equally well for a room 
of slightly larger or smaller dimensions. We will 
take for granted that there are the customary 
sliding doors, generally miscalled folding doors, 
two windows, a chimney piece, and a door leading 
into the hall. It will be seen that the descrip- 
tion is that of the parlor in the ordinary city 
house. 

We cannot ignore the many other things that 
go to make up the effect of a room, such as cur- 
tains, carpet, furniture, etc. We will begin by 
choosing our wall paper. Let it have a ground 
of cream color, with a very slight greenish tint, 
something like the color of old ivory. We some- 
times see Japanese porcelain of about the shade 
intended. Let the pattern be delicate in design, 
and of the all-over description, slender leaves, 
scrolls or grasses, the color being a shading of the 
ground of the paper, just dark enough to be 
softly distinct. The design may be in several 
tints, but the use of many tints in a pattern is 



not recommended. If there is gold used in the 
paper, let it be in the ground, not solid, but as 
very fine lines or threads, or as very small flakes, 
evenly distributed over the ground. Be care- 
ful to avoid the use of much gold in the wall 
paper, as it is very apt to spoil that softness and 
purity of tone which we desire in a paper of this 
description. 

We will not use a dado in a room of this size. 
As a rule the dado is better adapted to halls, 
stairways, dining-rooms, etc. ; in parlors its use 
had better be omitted, unless in the case of very 
large and lofty rooms. The frieze may be about 
18 inches wide, and should be on a ground as 
light as that of the paper, or it may have a gold 
ground, which is not objectionable in a frieze, for 
the reason that being smaller in area and not ex- 
posed to so strong a light as the wall paper, the 
gloss is prevented. However, if our frieze be on a 
colored ground, it may be a tender tint of light 
blue, very pale, with a leaning toward Nile green ; 
the design should be light and airy, to correspond 
with the wall paper. Do not select a crowded 
pattern ; let there be considerable ground show- 
ing, if there be gold, but not as a ground ; it 
should be introduced as suggested in the paper, 
if the frieze be on a gold ground ; the pattern 
may be in about the same tone as the pattern of 
the paper, with a fine line of a darker shade of 
the same color surrounding it ; or 
if on the light blue ground it 
~^P would be better to have the frieze 
in somewhat brighter colors than 
the wall paper. If the frieze de- 
sign be floral, the predominating 
color of the leaves should be of 
about the same tint as the pat- 
tern on the paper, with bits of 
brighter color in flowers and sprays ; 
a little delicate pink, like that of 
the wild rose, would look well, or 
very soft tea rose. 

Let the wall and frieze be in 
harmony, but the frieze should be 
brighter and more pronounced in 
color. Immediately below the 
frieze, and separating it from the 
wall paper, let there be a wooden 
molding about li or 2 inches wide, 
and this molding should be of 
some light colored wood, such as 
maple or chestnut. It would be 
well to have it to correspond with 
the wood-work of the room, which 
should be painted in flat color of 
a shade slightly darker than the 
ground of the paper, but in the 
same tone. 

Or a frieze of 15 inches in width 
may be used, having a plain band 
of cartridge paper placed between 
its lower edge and the molding; 
in this case the predominating 
color of the frieze might be of a 
warmer tone of cream color, with 
delicate tints of brighter color, the 
plain band being of a very pale 
bluish gray. 

If the wall paper be of a floral 
design, a pleasing effect may be 
produced by carrying an occasional 
spray under the molding and on 
the plain band below the frieze, 
was shown in sketch for frieze ar- 
rangement ; the window casings will 
probably project into the frieze line ; to overcome 
this objectionable feature, an arrangement was 
shown in sketch last month, in which the window 
cornice or curtain pole is curved higher than the 
top of the casing and a valance used to hide the 
casing; the curtains in a parlor of this description 
should be of some light curtain material, either 
plain with a band of color about a foot from the 
floor ; let the curtains be long enough to have the 
ends trail on the floor about two or three inches ; 
the curtains should be in two parts and arranged 
so that they may be drawn together if desired, or 
may be drawn to the sides of the window, letting 
them hang free for the reason that no gathering 
or looping looks as well as the simple flowing folds 
natural to the fabric. 

As to material, there are a number of very 
suitable materials such as plush, silk, raw silk, 
satine, woolen momie cloth, or the heavy double- 
faced canton flannel called fashion drapery. Plush 
would be most elegant for winter use, and silk 
or lace most appropriate for summer ; very pale 
old gold with bands of a darker shade would look 
well. 



Iron candlesticks are much in favor for 
parlor mantels. Crimson and yellow portieres 
is a new combination. 



